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OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 



- THE VISIT OF THE FOSTER-CHILD. 



(Frontispiece.) 



M. RiTSCHER, Painter. 



E. MoHN, Engraver. 




O various examples of German genre painting 
which have frequently appeared recently in our 
publication we now add another, and by no 
means one inferior as a composition or in interest 
to any that have preceded it. The attitude and 
expression of the little girl who has been brought 
to see her early nurse are quite true to childhood ; 
she has evidently lost all recollection of her foster-mother, who, 
with her lap filled with the vegetables she is preparing for dinner, 
holds forth a hand to give the young visitor a welcome : the latter, 
however, either too bashful, or too mindful of what is due to her 
clean white frock and the other accompaniments of being fitted 
out for the occasion, draws back, half refusing to accept the hand. 
The old woman, whom we may assume to be now the nurse or 
attendant of the little lady, gives an encouraging push with the 
hand to urge her to do what it is her duty to do. These three 
figures are, both collectively and individually, good in design and 
drawing, while an interesting addition to the group is the bare- 
legged boy in front, who, habited as if he were a juvenile black- 
smith, leaves off whipping his wooden horse to examine the new 
arrivals, the younger of whom is most probably his foster-sister 
and his playmate of former days. 

Ritscher belonged to the Dresden school, and studied under the 
special guidance of Professor Bendemann, with whom he executed 
very excellent portraits, ideal heads, and historical subjects. On 
leaving his master, Ritscher directed his attention to genre pic- 
tures, the last he ever painted being that here engraved, which was 
purchased by the authorities of the Dresden Gallery, where it is 
now placed. The artist died about two or three years ago, in the 
prime of life. 



THE PRISONER. 



A. BouRLAKD^ Painter. 



A. Danse, Engraver. 



But few examples of the work of Auguste Bourlard are known 
either to English or American picture-buyers. In the catalogue of 
the pictures in the Paris International Exhibition of 1855 we find 
the name appended to four pictures of subjects chiefly somewhat 
akin to this, judging from their titles ; so that it may not unrea- 
sonably be assumed the painter of those and of ' The Prisoner ' is 
one and the same person. If so, he was born in Paris, and studied 
his art under Leon Cogniet. It appears, however, that he has 
quitted France, and become a resident of Belgium, for to his signa- 
ture, painted on the skirting-board of the room, and faintly visible 
near the leg of the chair on which the lady is seated, is appended 
the word " Mons," and the date " '76," so far as we can make it out. 



But it is almost self-evident that, if M. Bourlard has migrated 
to another country than his native one, he has carried the Art of 
his own land with him, for nobody who has had any experience of 
French painting, as practised by the majority of figure-painters, 
would mistake the lady caressing the bird for the work of an artist 
not under the influence of the modern French — one might say 
Paris — school. If the model who sat for the picture is not of the 
most refined order of feminine grace and beauty, the painter has 
made his work forcible in attractiveness by the richness of the 
lady's rather abandon costume and the pretty little incident that 
forms the subject of the composition, which certainly has been 
transferred into a striking engraving. 



ARCHITECTURE IN ANCIENT ROME. 



I,. Alma-Tadema, A.R.A., Painter. 



L. LowENSTAM, Engraver. 



This is another of the triad of pictures by Mr. Alma-Tadema, 
symbolical of the Fine Arts, which have been exhibited this season 
in the Grosvenor Gallery, London. It assumes to represent a Ro- 
man architect, of somewhat advanced years, intently studying an 
ornamental sketch spread out before him on the scaffold whereon 
he stands. The action of this the principal figure is suggestive 
only of indecisive thought ; but there is another figure, that of a 
man who has just reached the same stage of scaffolding, whose 
looks are very inquisitive as he watches, and rather sternly in 
expression, the face of the other, as if expecting an unfavourable 
comment on the plan laid out. In the distance below workmen 
are seen sawing stones and making other preparations for erecting 
the building, of which a large proportion, as shown in the back- 
ground, is nearly completed. Grouped with the artificers below 
are several figures carrying vases of water for the use of the stone- 
sawyers, who seem to be using the same tools that are employed 
in the present day. 

We know more of the architecture of ancient Rome than we 
do of its sculpture, which, as we said in a preceding number of 
the Journal, when writing about Mr. Alma-Tadema's picture of 
sculpture, is presumed chiefly to be from the hands of Greek ar- 
tists ; much of it was undoubtedly carried to Rome from Greece. 
But the architecture of the old imperial city, even to the present 
day, speaks for itself, though with a stammering tongue, in the 
mutilated and crumbling, yet still glorious, remains of arch, tem- 
ple, and palace, witnessing to the Art-talent of the designer and 
the skill of the builder ; and supplying, during a succession of cen- 
turies, models and studies for the architects of the whole Western 
world, which they have not been slow in using to good purpose, 
and out of which the architecture of past generations, down to 
our own time, with all its manifold varied styles and ramifica- 
tions, and combining with the architecture of the ancient Eastern 
worid, has given the Art that surrounds us to-day. 



THE PICTURES AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 



II. 

THE FRENCH SECTION. 



HE French Art-department at the Universal Exhi- 
bition, as might have been expected, outshines 
by the number of its fine works all its competi- 
tors. Yet it is to be doubted if the display, as a 
whole, be not disappointing. We look in vain 
for any grand historical picture to compete with 
the ' Entry of Charies V. into Antwerp,' by the 
Austrian, Makart ; for the revelation of any bold and original ge- 
nius like the Spaniard, Fortuny ; or for any strong and serious 
Work that can equal the statue of ' Jenner,' of the Italian, Monte- 
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verde. The arrangement, too, of this division is very bad. In- 
stead of placing the French pictures together, the directors have 
seen fit to divide their exhibit into two sections, widely separated 
by intervening rooms. Moreover, there is matter for astonish- 
ment at the manner in which the great dead artists of the last de- 
cade have been treated. One searches in vain for any example of 
the genius of Millet, of Diaz, of J. Rousseau, or of Fromentin. 
Courbet is represented by a single fine marine, ' Le Vague.' Corot 
fares better, some ten of his works being shown. 

The strong, grave talent of Bonnat is very adequately repre- 
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sented, his exhibit comprising the most noted of his productions 
for at least seven years past. Prominent among these shines his 
grand portrait of M. Thiers, which must rani<with the ' M. Berlin ' 
of Ingres, as one of the great portraits of the nineteenth century. 
Next to that in merit I am inclined to place a full-length portrait, 
exhibited now for the first time, of a lady in black, with a yellow 
plume in her dark hair, and wearing long, tan-coloured gloves, a 
very vigorous and striking work. His ' Christ,' on exhibition in 
the Pavilion of the City of Paris, still remains one of the greatest 
of his productions. M. Bonnat, however, has scarcely done wisely 
in sending here his ' Negro Barbers,' which is one of the very few 
comparative failures of his brilliant career. 

The same may be said of the • Portrait of M. Alexandre Dumas,' 
by Meissonier, which in its stiff and lifeless correctness recalls more 
the aspect of a coloured photograph than a work from the pencil 
of the greatest of modern French artists. Perhaps Meissonier, like 
Milton, loves best the works in which he shines the least. We can 
pardon, however, this one break in a line of paintings that includes 
the ' Portrait du Sergent,' the ' Hohenlinden,' and the ' Village 
Sign-Painter.' Standing before this little cluster of minute can- 
vases (for his ' Cuirassiers ' is not yet in place), one is at a loss 
whether to most admire the amazing skill and savoir faire of the 
wonderful artist, or to deplore the absence of the one quality that 
would have made him an immortal of the immortals, namely, some 
touch of soul or feeling. It is the lack of that element which has 
made of his ' Portrait o( M. Alexandre Dumas ' so conspicuous a 
failure. It is that which leaves one cold and unimpressed before 
his ' Cuirassiers.' These soldiers, drawn up in line of battle, 
awaiting the coming conflict, are most marvellously painted ; but 
we look in vain for any expression of the emotions of such a mo- 
ment, the ardour of the warrior, the solemn thought of death, 
even the animal excitement of the anticipation of the strife. They 
are as lifeless as the toy-soldiers that a baby sets up in a row upon 
the floor. 

' The Death of Marceau,' by M. Jean Paul Laurens, is undoubt- 
edly one of the greatest pictures that a French artist has given to 
the world during the past ten years. Its noble and elevated quali- 
ties are no less conspicuous on the walls of the Exhibition than 
they were at the Salon of last year. Here, too, are his terrible 
'Interdict' from the Salon of 1875, his 'Francis Borgia before 
the Coffin of Isabella of Portugal,' his ' Execution of the Duke 
d'Enghien.' and several other of his more prominent works. His 
' Cardinal,' a single figure in scarlet, on a gold-hued background, 
is a splendid example of colour. His portrait, painted by himself, 
is one of the finest works of its class at the Exhibition. 

M. Bouguereau has grouped together his three Virgins, the 
lovely 'Holy Family ' from the Salon of 1875, his ' Pieta ' of the 
succeeding year, and the ' Vierge Consolatrice ' of last season, 
thus showing the three phases in the life of Mary ; crowned and 
happy maternity in the first, despairing anguish in the second, and 
elevated and holy resignation in the third. Three works among 
the twelve that form his exhibit are now seen for the first time. 
Of these, his ' Charity,' a female figure seated with a group of lit- 
tle naked children on her knees, and one nestling in the folds of 
her crimson mantle, is perhaps the most important, and is very 
e.xquisite in drawing and grouping, and is replete with that tender 
grace that forms one of the prominent characteristics of Bougue- 
reau's talent. A large picture, representing ' Nymphs bathing,' is 
too cold and monotonous in its flesh-tints. The same defect is 
chargeable to the ' Soul borne to Heaven,' the idea being, more- 
over, a hackneyed one, and the group directly recalling, in its ar- 
rangement and treatment, a similar work by one of the old masters. 
Bouguereau is hardly seen at his best in the Exhibition. His 
delicate and poetic grace loses by being brought into competition 
with more forcible qualities in other painters, and there are certain 
defects in his flesh-tints that become unduly prominent when his 
works are thus shown en masse. 

Jules Breton shows to much advantage with his grand single 
figure, ' La Glorieuse,' from the Salon of last year, now one of the 
gems of the Luxembourg. His ' Siesta ' was painted expressly for 
the Exhibition — a group of tired harvesters reposing beneath the 
shadow of a huge and wide-spreading tree. The figure of the girl 
that forms the centre of the sleeping group is most admirably 
painted, and is a wonderful example of foreshortening. His ' Net- 
Menders ' and ' Fishers of the Mediterranean ' are also examples 



of the force and intelligence wherewith this fine artist reproduces 
the various phases of the labourer's life of toil. 

Gerome's ' Eminence Grise ' would be a more impressive picture 
had he not stolen the leading idea, the courtiers bowing low before 
the unworthy favourite of a powerful ruler, from the ' Court Fa- 
vourite ' of Zamacois, now on exhibition in the Spanish Art-depart- 
ment. Yet this work, painted with a direct view to the Medal of 
Honour, which it won for him, remains one of the best of the paint- 
ings that he has given to the world of late years. His ' Santon 
at the Gate of a Mosque ' ought rather to be called a ' Show of 
Shoes,' the most striking feature of the picture being the individu- 
ality displayed by each pair of baboiiches as they lie in rows before 
the sacred portal. Very excellent in its characteristic verve and 
force is his ' Bashi-Bazouks dancing,' a mad caper of dishevelled 
soldiery, to while away the time before supper while the kid roasts 
over the fire. The head of the principal dancer is particularly 
well executed. His ' Lion in a Cavern,' showing a pair of green, 
glistening eyes amid the darkness, is hardly a favourable example 
of his talent. The green halo around the head of his ' Saint Je- 
rome ' is also in bad taste, the effect being anything but celestial. 
' After the Chase ' includes the likeness of the artist's two fine Al- 
gerian hounds ; they are depicted as drinking from the basin of a 
fountain, while an Arab horseman, their master, waters his steed 
beside them. The mass of green leaves behind the fountain is 
too hard in effect, looking more like imitation foliage on tin than 
the actual plant, quivering in the breeze and instinct with the life 
of summer. Yet the great qualities of the artist, his masterly 
drawing, and the characteristic vitality of his personages, are 
brought into strong relief by the grouping together of so many of 
his later works. 

Boulanger exhibits five paintings only, a fact which may be ac- 
counted for by the popularity of his works in the United States. 
Of these, his 'Promenade on the Street of Tombs at Pompeii' 
will be new to most of the visitors at the Exhibition, as it dates 
from the Salon of 1869. It represents a patrician lady, attended 
by a train of slaves, passing in her walk a fair young girl with 
drooping head, whose saffron-hued mantle betrays the class to 
which she belongs. The fine scorn of the noble dame and the 
shrinking humility of the other are well expressed. The sentiment 
of the picture is modern, though the scene be laid amid the dwell- 
ings and personages of antiquity. Very bright and vigorously 
painted is the little work, ' Roman Actors rehearsing their Roles,' 
which formed one of the features of the Salon of 1876. The co- 
lossal and unpleasant ' Saint Sebastian revealing himself to the 
Emperor Commodus ' is conspicuous by reason of its size, but 
holds no very elevated place in the list of this fine artist's works. 
The grouping is forced and theatrical, and the aspect of the prin- 
cipal figure is simply hideous. 

Jules Lefebvre is represented by five of his works, among which 
are his ' Verite,' from the Luxembourg ; his exquisite and poetic 
' Dream ; ' and one of his earlier works, the ' Woman reposing,' a 
splendid study of the nude, belonging to M. Alexandre Dumas. 
The modelling of the figure and the warm carnations of the flesh 
are beyond all praise. We miss his charming ' Chloe ' and ' La 
Cigale,' both of which, we believe, are in America. 

Dore, in selecting for the Exhibition his ' Neophyte ' and the 
• Christian Martyrs in the Colosseum,' has chosen wisely. Both 
works are well known, and give a favourable impression of his 
talent. The colouring of the latter picture is too blue in tone, but 
the conception is so poetic, and the grouping so fine, that the 
minor defects of the work may well be pardoned. The contrast 
between the blood-stained arena and the angel-peopled moonlight, 
the while-winged visitants above, the horrors of a dreadful doom 
beneath, is wonderfully imagined. Nor, in working out his idea, 
has the artist permitted his imagination to run riot in details of 
blood and carnage. The terrors of the scene are indicated, not 
fully revealed. Strange to say, Dore's colossal vase, entitled 
' Wine,' which was specially executed for the Exhibition, is not 
included in the Fine-Arts department, but forms a conspicuous 
ornament to the main avenue leading from the Porte' Rapp. I" 
this work his fertile imagination seems literally to have run riot. 
Over the vast flask-shaped vase, garlanded with vines, swarm 
satyrs, nymphs, children, and strange shapes of insect and animal 
life. One graceful female figure, suspended in the coil of a vin6, 
is especifilly remarkable for the ease and audacity of its pose. The 
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child-forms, sporting with colossal insects around the base, are full 
of originality. Especially charming is the group of two little ur- 
chins embracing each other, while one of them offers his lips to 
the kiss of a gigantic butterfly. In the sculpture department, 
Dore's weird group from the Salon of last year — ' Fate and Love ' 
—shows preeminent by its qualities of originality and expressiveness. 
Cabanel's huge decorative work for the church of Ste.-Genevieve 
(the Pantheon) shows three scenes in the life of Saint-Louis, who, 
being one of the two only really good kings that France ever had, 
the other being Henri IV., fully merits his canonisation by the 
Church, and his glorification by French artists. This vast work is 
in three divisions. The first shows Saint-Louis receiving instruc- 
tion from his mother, Blanche of Castile. In the central com- 
partment Saint-Louis administers justice, founds the great institu- 
tions of his reign, and abolishes abuses. Among these last is the 
test by fire. The group of the two adversaries, one of which is 
about to place his naked foot on the red-hot iron, who are checked 
by an officer from the king, is very spirited. The third division 
represents a very striking episode in the career of the saintly mon- 
arch. Ill and a prisoner in Palestine, he is sought by the Saracen 
nobles who have slain their chief Almodan, and they proffer the 
vacant sovereignty to their royal captive. Saint-Louis stands erect 
at the door of his tent, his face pale, his figure wasted by wearing 
sickness, and both form and features are eloquent with unuttered 
disdain and noble indignation. Cabanel also exhibits a group of 
portraits, all of which are replete with that subtle atmosphere of 
grace and refinement that he knows so well to throw around his 
likenesses of high-born ladies. Here, too, are his ' Paolo and Fran- 
cesca,' and his ' Tamar and Absalom,' both from the Luxembourg. 



The ten portraits by M. Carolus Duran, that adorn the walls of 
the French Art-department, serve to show the startling defects 
and striking qualities of this singularly unequal yet powerful talent 
in full relief. Here is the colossal portrait of Croizette on horse- 
back, that was sent to the Centennial Exhibition ; that of the 
Countess de Pourtales, all glistening with jet, and that of M. Emile 
de Girardin, which last is probably the finest of all his portraits of 
personages of inature age. That of Gustave Dore, though suffi- 
ciently like to be recognisable, is not a strong nor a characteristic 
likeness. The remarkably open and pleasant countenance of the 
great Alsatian artist wears on the canvas a truculent and brigand- 
like expression, wholly at variance with his real aspect. Carolus 
Duran shows at his best in his portraits of children. His ladies 
lack refinement ; and when he reproduces the features of a celeb- 
rity, as in the case of M. de Girardin, the subtler elements of the 
physiognomy seem to be wholly beyond the reach of his pencil. 

Very sad does it look to see the last unfinished picture by poor 
Henri Regnault hanging among his other works, with the inscrip- 
tion, " Son Dernier Tableau," upon the frame. His pictures from 
the Luxembourg have all been sent to the Exhibition — his ' Por- 
trait of General Prim,' his 'Execution without Judgment,' etc. 
But the policy of the administration, in thus stripping the walls of 
the Government gallery of its latest attractions, is at best but a 
questionable one. All Art-lovers residing in Paris were well ac- 
quainted with these works, and the strangers that come to visit 
the Exhibition should not, in going to visit the Luxembourg Gal- 
lery, have found but blank walls in place of the cke/s-d' ceuvre of 
modern Art. 

Lucv'H. Hooper. 



ETCHING AND ITS ELEMENTS. 




N walking by the windows of old print-shops, and 
in looking through private collections of pictures, 
whether hung upon walls or enclosed in port- 
folios, the eye is often caught by some beautiful 
little study in black-and-white, whose peculiarities 
mark it as an etching. It may be that a work of 
Rembrandt among the old masters, or among 
modern etchers, that a sketch of Haden, or Lalanne, or Fortuny, 
has attracted attention. 

Most persons of education know an etching when they see it, 
and many can distinguish between the soft, velvety impression of 
one of these pictures, and the clean, crisp lines of a pen-and-ink 
drawing. But only a few are aware of the distinctive peculiarities 
that constitute the two processes of work, or can explain the dif- 
ference between an etching of Whistler and a woodcut of Birket 
Foster. 

In an etching one sees the dark lines of the foreground mel- 
lowed by a slight edge of colour, which spreads softly from the 
objects that compose it. Here are fences, trees, old windmills, or 
a tangle of ships and masts, with the melting indefiniteness of 
shape which gives to oil-paintings one of their greatest charms. 
Farther off in the picture the observer perceives cattle or children 
delineated by clean and delicate lines, or jottings of colour that 
cause the flecked side of a cow to stand out in a brilliant sunshine, 
distinct from her companions ; or allow the black hair, drooping 
over the forehead of some barelegged urchin, to combine agreea- 
bly with his big, black eyes, and his slouched, soft felt hat. Deli- 
cate bits of distance draw the attention when the forms are 
touched in with lines so slight that they are felt more than seen. 
There may not be much work apparently in such a picture as 
this, and the marks are all zigzag, while it is more from the im- 
pression it makes upon us that we are pleased, than because we 
analyse and admire any special handling, or what ajjpear to be 
extraordinarily difficult or elaborate kinds of work. 

Many people are unable to distinguish technically between etch- 
ing and drawing in pen and ink. They do not know that clean- 
cut lines, to form the entire picture, are a necessary element of the 
latter, and that there is a consequent coarseness resulting from 



their use, which a delicate charcoal rubbing of the copper changes 
into a soft blur, and the high-relief of " dry-point " cutting modifies 
into the graded outline of an etching. 

Pen and ink expresses form better than etching does, but etching 
is superior to oils for this quality, while it is fresher than painting 
in oils. Water-colours are inferior to etching in decision and fresh- 
ness ; but the relative values of light and shade are better rendered 
in sepia, where nothing is to be considered but contrast. In sepia 
we have only to think of the relations of light and shade between 
a mountain and a tree, or we notice how a cloud lies far away, 
bathed in sunny abysses of vapour, and if it appears well removed 
from a lichened rock over which vines are creeping close by us. 
Lead-pencils are easier to manage than the steel point of the 
etcher ; but, in the use of the lead, the patience and poetic feeling 
of the artist are often disturbed by the s/iine that comes from the 
lead, which destroys the quiet of deep shadows, so gloomy, so 
silent, and so melancholy, in woods and lonely places, and which 
the etcher's tools so completely interpret. 

The number of great etchers has been small ; yet the process is 
flexible, and the means in their necessary elements are simple. 
Although to attain decided success in etching genius and the high- 
est skill are necessary, persons possessed of but slight knowledge 
of drawing, if they have a picturesque or a poetical fancy, are able 
to make pictures much more agreeable than they would be able to 
attain by any other means. 

Among the best of the etchers the worid has yet produced, 
Rembrandt stands at the head ; and Claude Lorraine, Paul Potter, 
Ruysdael, Berghem, Karel Dujardin, Van de Velde, Ostade, and 
Vandyck, are artists distinguished for their skill with the etching- 
needle. 

diaries Blanc, the French writer on Art, has said truly that 
" Rembrandt, the greatest of etchers, knew how to produce, on 
the smooth surface of the copperplate, effects strange and unex- 
pected ; mysterious tones, fantastic lights, and silent shadows." 
From Rembrandt to the best etchers of the present day the same 
great qualities are observable, and Charles Blanc thus continues 
his description of a modern etcher of great power : " Jules Jac- 
quemart is an artist unique of his kind. With his steel point he 



